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SPANISH DRAWN-WORK. 


BY A USTE WEY, 





LIL the stitches and patterns which are 
illustrated in this article are part of a 
historical series collected in Los Angeles, 
grouped, studied and compared with sim- 
ilar or dissimilar patterns to be found upon 
the Indian coras or baskets which form so 
famous a part of the commerce, literature 
and traditions of both Upper and Lower 
California. Both the coras and drawn- 


work patterns have also been studied 





together in relation to the historic laces of 





the world ; the disputed ‘‘ Edelweiss” of Valenciennes ; the rose-point 
of Venice; archaic Maltese; Chantilly, Mechlin and Honiton; the 
ecclesiastical designs used in vestments, and the secular ones which 
heighten even cuffs, ‘‘ by Van Dyck.” 

The collection represented by the illustrations was made, not at all as 
a study in the literature of the work basket and sewing room, but as a 
‘contribution to ethnology,”’ and as such was sent for criticism to Mr. Otis 
T. Mason, Curator of Ethnology in the National Museum at Washington. 
In one of the reports lately sent me, I find “‘ The Little Jesus’ stitch with 
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L. A. Bug Vo Photo. by Uranuall, Pasadena 
VICTORIA. 
Official Perfiladora of San Gabriel 





which the collection was 
commenced set down grave- 
ly as such a contribution, 
and numbered ‘“‘ 250!19.”’ 

An exhibition of these 
stitches and patterns, pin- 
ned with a lemon thorn 
upon orange, lemon and 
white silks, was planned 
for the World’s Fair at 
Chicago, and instructions 
are now in the hands of 
many perfiladoras * to pre- 
pare such an ethnological 
exhibition for the City of 
Mexico, and make it as 
complete as possible. 

It has been the good 
fortune of this collected 
‘*woman’s work ”’ to attract 
the interest of men— than 
which perhaps there could 
be found for it no more 
complete justification. My 
instructions to the novice 
who begs, like Ajax, for 
“more light ’’ by which to 


understand the mysteries of the ‘‘drawn’’ threads, have often been the 
following: First: Take a piece of coarsely woven cloth (because you 
always prefer a heroic-sized needle), and draw out from it certain threads. 
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* Drawn-work makers 
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If you are exact, remember the perfi/adora's ordinary rule is to draw five 
such threads and leave six. Second: Draw out others at right angles to 
the first. Take the result of your labor of Hercules to the most feminine 
woman of your acquaintance who will permit you to, and ask her to put 
in the design while you watch the needle. This on her part need not 
include a technical education, but only that knowledge without which a 
woman ceases to be interesting. 

The perfiladora who made the patterns illustrated here is Maria Mesa, 
commended to me by Don Antonio Coronel. In his own handwriting I 
still have the first record of the researches through Los Angeles of Maria, 
Dojia Mariana and inyself; a record made at his house on Central avenue, 
amid much laughter, an occasional strophe upon the guitar, and much 
travel up and down the museum stairs after the rose of Castile in some 
other Spanish design, or a journey up to the oratory containing the 
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‘little Jesus,’’ taken more than once 
by Dofia Mariana from the Madonna’s 
arms as a punishment for her non- 
intercession ; a fact to which the pages 
of Ramona still bear testimony. 

I remember the unquestioning cre 
dence I gave to the crossed Little Jesus, 
“‘and the uncrossed Little Joseph,”’ 
and the distressingly apparent in 
credulity with which I received the 
‘Little Tobias,’’ and wrote it down at 
Don Antonio’s dictation. ‘And why 
not the little 77mo/eo, and the little 
Ezequiel and Enriquito, and the little 
Salomon? And Jeremias and Grego- 
rio, Godofredo and Ambrosio ?”’ 

‘But no,” said both Maria and 


RAN AAA ARSASARA 


Mariana, unsmilingly ; ‘‘ there are no 
perfilados with any of those names, 
and every woman knows the ‘ Little 
Tobias’ as she knows the Pleiades.’’ 
This is not the place for the ethnol 
ogical comparisons which are so fasci- 
nating when you know you know 
nothing of Mexican and Peruvian 
pottery, but are at liberty to conjecture 
anything; nor for the technical ex 





planation of ve/indos, single or double, 
or the hemstitches, elaborate darning 
and buttonholing, in which Maria 
delights and excels. Gradually one 
€eteceretterceastecssecerttst learns to know the petals of the cin 
namon flower and the anise flower 
stitch, and the rather disappointing 
Rose of Castile. You will become 
expert in the recognition of the abanico 


4) Mini ( 
Sorprsrerrreeoisvesbecegy 
or fan (furled or unfurled), which 
Hercules is warned in his study not to 
confound with the hour glass, by 


NAMES OF STITCHES, PLATE I. 





I. ‘Concha "’ (shell) with border of ‘‘ Ojito 
derana”’ eye of the frog). 


If. ‘“‘ Double Relindo;’’ “ Abanico fan 
with “ Culebra ’’ (serpent) 
III. ‘‘Sal-si-puedes’’ (Come-out-if-you-can ; 


maze or labyrinth) 

IV. Santa Barbara 

V. “Jesusito’’ (Little Jesus) with ‘‘solcito”’ 
(little sun) 

VI. ‘ Abanico"’ (fan) with “ garrapata”’ 
(tick) 

Vil. Pimiento”’ (Pepper). 
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THE MOST FAMOUS STITCHES—! VIII. “ Pimiento”’ (Pepper), No. 2 
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which possibly his egg is boiled and which it so closely resembles in shape. 
Puzzling also are the innumerable combinations of those patterns you 
There is the ‘‘serpent’’ with the 
The ‘Little Jesus’’ figures 
‘sun’’ in the heavens, 
‘the eye of a frog.’ 


have already learned separately. 
‘*roses ;’’ the ‘‘spider’’ with the ‘ bean.” 
upon one scarlet pillow in combination with the 
and on the next with the design set gravely down as 
This pattern of the ‘*‘ Jesusito’’ is entered always in the collection under 


consideration with the record of the orthodoxy of ‘Padre Joaquin ” of 
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Lawn Eng. ( THE MOST FAM¢ STIICHE 
IX ‘Las Cabrillas’’ (The Pleiades) 

Xx ‘ Triguito grande"’ (big wheat 

XI Cuadritos y flor de canela Court and cinnamon flower 
XII Daditos "’ (dice 

XUI ‘Lentejita y telarafia Bean and Spider's web 

XIIII Lentejita ’’ (Bean). 

XV Perfilado de Rositas’’ (drawn-work of Roses 


XVI * Rositas y culebra "’ (Interwoven roses and serpent 
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the Mission San Gabriel. I had explained to him the current county 
tradition that two of its threads make over it the sign of the cross, and 
he had listened courteously to the explanation, and then said : ‘‘ Puede 
ser! But then the Los Angeles perfi/adora has got to learn making the 
correct sign of the Roman cross.’’ This clever suggestion leads back 
easily from San Gabriel to Constantinople, the Greek schism itself and 
the strange feud in words for which so many men have bravely died. 

The lore of all the sixty-eight numbered designs of this collection is 
led by that of the ‘‘ Jesusi/o’’ stitch, suggesting the literature of Italy 
and Spain, and the art of every gallery of the world. From many 
pictures the ‘‘ Little Jesus’’ of Pinturicchio has been selected for associ- 
ation with California Mission art. This, we read, is an example of the 
Umbrian school ; and to Umbria we owe Saint Francis of Assisi and the 
religious element of the pioneer civilization of California and Spanish 
America in general. 

Grouped with the ‘‘Jesusito ’’ are, of course, first, the “ Little Joseph,”’ 
and next the “‘ Little Tobias,’’ though our State nomenclature seems to 
hold no place for the latter except on the pillows of the women who draw 
these mysterious threads with their irrevocable associations. 

Next these three in favor and popularity perhaps rank the Pleiades, 
of which an example is given in the cuff numbered IX. I have so far 
discovered no trace of the origin of this pattern or the meaning of its 
threads, though I like to associate it with Venegas and Hugo Reid in 
literature. Venegas records as one of the constantly recurring directions 
of the sorcerers or hechiceros to the Indian people they controlled ‘ not 
to look towards the Seven Stars in the heavens above their heads,’’ and 
according to Hugo Reid in Los Angeles county traditions, seven Indian 
women who once carried baskets on their heads, left together their seven 
Indian husbands to become the constellation, called in the language of 
the perfiladora ‘‘ Las Cabrillas,’’ or the Pleiades. 

The sal-si-puedes (No. III), the ‘‘ come-out-if-you-can,’’* or labyrinth, 
taxes the skill of the workwoman by its avowed combination of each 
separate technical difficulty, and I preserve certain -pieces of it, accom- 
plished by Victoria, the last Indian perfiladora of San Gabriel, who made 
it to my order with much pride and satisfaction, and to my dismay 
laundried it with much amo/le. 

Dice, or daditos (No. XII), have perhaps unjustifiable association with 
the Indian gambling boards, such as form the crown of Mrs, Jewett’s 
well-known basket collection. 

The cinnamon-flower, or flor de canela (No. XI), more pleasing as a 
design than the ‘‘ rose of Castile,’’ may or may not have connection with 
the cuadro or square where it once grew — maybe to form material for a 
story matching Picciola if we only knew it in the Indian dialect. 

The ‘‘ great wheat’’ I always associate with the old A/olino or mill at 
waiting to have the 


” 


San Gabriel, and the queue of ‘‘all Los Angeles 


* ‘‘Cape San Gabriel de las Almejas (Saint Gabriel of the Mussels), a poomeatery so 
dreaded by all navigators on this coast, that they have namedit Punta de sal si puedes 
or Keep-off-if-you-can."’"—Miguel Venegas, p. 23. 
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trigo ground before the Saturday’s vespers and the Sunday’s dancing of 
El Son. 

The tick (No. VI) may be confounded in ethnology not only with the 
arafia or spider, but with various other more irrelevant designs. Nothing 
has given me greater trouble than determining even the approximate size 
at which this same garrapata may be confounded with the o/if/o or eye, 
without inspiring the contempt of Maria Mesa; and again, at what point 
it expands radially into the so/cifo or sun; or even whether certain 
radiating lines are emitted from the latter or are an anatomical portion 
of the former protean shape. 

The pepper tree, or pzmiento (No. VII), probably does not antedate the 
Mission San Luis Rey, which introduced that tree itself, according to 
well-known authorities, and belongs to what might be called the ‘‘ Not- 
tingham curtain school,’’ which furnishes the venado or deer, and the 


gringa to basketry 





1. A. Eng. ¢ A DRAWN-WORK ALTAR-CLOTH AT CAMULOS Photo. by ©. F I 


The bean (No. XIIII) must mo/ suggest /rijo/es, but the dentejtla of the 
Mission gardens and the pottage of lentils exchanged for a birthright so 
long ago 

One finds the serpent accorded most disagreeable prominence, wander 
ing through the roses ; intertwined even with the sticks of the fan. The 
fan itself is combined with all things, and suggests all the associations of 
Old and New Spain. 

I know nothing of the Santa Barbara pattern except that it exists. 

I am the possessor of certain East Indian patterns for comparison with 
these collected in Los Angeles; owing them to one of those strictly im- 
possible happenings which the French make into a proverb, and we 
Americans are half afraid to quote. 

The third-story balcony in which I was writing a first description of 
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these stitches commands the famous old port of San Pedro and the offing 
in which so many celebrated vessels have waited for communication with 
the old San Gabriel Mission and Los Angeles. While I was wondering 
whether it was the ‘‘Aggie’’ or ‘‘La Paloma” between me and Point 
Fermin, a merchant from Bombay or Calcutta came to the lower door, 
absolutely bending beneath the weight of the exquisite East Indian 
drawn-work which he carried for sale 

I have seen no such merchant in California before or since. 
I bought on that day ‘‘ the East 


For com- 


parison with the ‘‘ Rose of Castile’’ 
Indian rose,’’ and for the cu/ebra or serpent which undulates so distress- 
ingly from Maria’s skillful needle, the ‘‘slough of the cobra’’ enclosing 


as a border this same East Indian rose. From this merchant I have also 
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L. A. Eng. ¢ NDIAN PERFILA RA SAN FERNANDO Pt by Bertrand 


the East Indian ‘‘ shell” for comparison with the Spanish concha, and a 
‘*sun ’’ inserted in the sky over the finial of a temple which is almost 
identical with the so/ci/o of Los Angeles 

To the collection enriched with these, have also been added the stitches 
of the Turkish empire, made to order in Constantinople through Madame 
Zacaroff of the Turkish Compassionate Fund of New York 

Each of these patterns, as well as those of Russia and Fayal, deserves 


a monograph. Each of them is a redemption from the imputed tedious 


ness of woman’s work. 

All the Spanish stitches and designs among these may still be studied 
at the old San Gabriel Mission, where Victoria sits on the clean-swept 
ground holding her scarlet cushion under the clear blue sky, and Teodora, 
the last basket-maker, weaves to order the cora or basket made of almost 
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the last rushes of that mission, famous forever in our history as the 
queen of the whole cordon. Here alone with these last of the Indians, 
learning /a zdioma from their lips, I have spent many of my happiest 
days of California life. Here I have brought the Smithsonian reports 
for the brightest and most intelligent of annotation ; here, while Victoria 
drew her threads or filled in her patterns in the sunlight, and Teodora 
occasionally relapsed into a cigarette rolled from the coyote’s tobacco, 
Luisa, the last capifana of the tribe, has sung for me the last songs of 
her people in a rhythm so splendid and barbaric that only the score of 
Carmen could be fora moment compared toit. Here, on these appointed 
days, she has danced within the clean-swept patio old dances which 
Andalusia never knew, but which California once did, in the Golden Age 
The most skillful Spanish musician of Los Angeles has preserved these 
songs, and I hold them among the things that will not die 

In New Spain, this drawing of certain threads for the pure pleasure of 
replacing them, was a passion; and I often used to say to Don Antonio 
“In Spanish Los Angeles, no matter how suddenly Othello came home 
to smother Desdemona, he would have been reasonably sure of finding 
her and her pillow waiting together.”’ 


Pasadena 


WACHITA. 


BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY 


Here’s to Wachita, out in the West, 
Bright as the poppy-blow at her breast 


Here's to the girl of the gold sunshine, 
Up in the hills where the winds are wine 


Here’s to gold-robin, out in the nest 
Molded and warmed by her own bird-breast 


Over the Rockies, hey, heart, we go 
Where the great stars drop, and the poppies blow 


Newberry Library, Chicag 


CALIFORNIA CAR WINDOWS 


Y CHARI TTE PERKIN —E 


Lark songs ringing to heaven 
Earth-light clear as the skv- 

Air like the breath of a greenhouse 
With the greenhouse roof on high 


Flowers to see till you're weary 
To travel in hours and hours 

Ranches of gold and purple 
Counties covered with flowers 


A rainbow, a running rainbow 
That flies at our side for hours 
A ribbon, a broidered ribbon, 
A rainbow ribbon of flowers 


Full House, Chicag 








BORROWED FROM THE ENEMY. 


BY CHAS. F. LUMMIS 


II 


a HESE words which we have more or less uncon- 


sciously derived from the Castilian finder and 
founder of the New World, crop out even in such 







unexpected places as our colonial history 
There would have been no ‘‘grenadiers’”’ at 
Bunker Hill, except for Spain; since the hand 
grenade and the grenadier both get their name 
from the city of Grenada. There seems an equal in 
congruity in the name of the ‘‘Greenhorn ’’ mountains 
in Colorado. They were not named for the ‘tender 
foot,”’ but a century before his day were christened cuerno verd: 
green horn, for a famous Comanche chief of the time. For that matter, 
Colorado (the red), Texas (the tiles), Nevada (the snowy), Florida (the 
flowery, the Spanish word being sounded flo-reé-da), Utah, New Mexico, 
Arizona and California were all named by the Spanish long before any 
English-speaking person ever heard of them. So was Labrador (the 
laborer). 
One of the queerest of these linguistic orphans is the English ‘‘ cord- 
wain,’’ which does not look much like its own father. It is from ‘‘ Cor- 
dovan”’ [leather] —for through centuries the Spanish city of Cordoba 
made the best leather in Europe. 
Besides the examples quoted in the opening chapter of this article, 
other animal names we get from the Spanish pioneers are ‘‘ peccary,’ 
a South American Indian word for the fierce little wild hog which used to 
range from New Mexico and Texas to Chile (it is also called ‘‘javeli,”’ 
another Indian word through the Spanish); ‘ parroquet ;’’ ‘ burro’ 
(from Spain); “iguana’’ (from Hayti); ‘‘toucan’’ (from Brazil } 
‘“Jigger,’’ or ‘‘chigo,’’ the terrible tiny parasite which burrows into the 
flesh of the feet, and often causes loss of limb or life, gets its name from 
the Spanish chigre (chée-greh.) ‘‘Cimarron,’’ the mountain sheep, is a 
Spanish word which means ‘‘wild;’’ and is also the original of our 
‘‘maroon’’ as applied to runaway slaves. ‘‘Mustang’’ is a border cor 
ruption of mesteno; and ‘‘bronco”’ (which ignorant people still persist 
in spelling dvoncho) is a pure Spanish word for an unbroken horse. It 
is bronko, not bron-cho; and ch in Spanish has invariably the sound we 
give ch in ‘‘church.’”’ Some people seem to fancy ‘‘bronco’’ is some 
relation to ‘‘ bronchitis.’’ 
The familiar ‘“‘ chinch-bug”’ is merely a descendant of the Spanish 
chinche ; and the ‘‘ New Jersey Eagle”’ is of clean Spanish blood—mos 
guito, ‘a little fly,’ diminutive of mosca. Among epicures the ‘‘ pom- 


“Concluded from the December number 


+It is nicknamed in South America the ‘Dios dara give bird, because its cry sounds like those 
8. 
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pano,”’ ‘‘ bonito,’’ “‘ barracuda’’ are sample reminders that the Spaniards 
also knew a good fish when they saw it. 

‘‘Tapioca’’ is from the Brazilian ¢7pioca ; and ‘‘ cassava,” its source, is 
an unchanged Spanish word. ‘ Manioc”’ is similarly descended. Even 
‘* coffee ’’ — heaven’s next-last, next-best gift to man — is from café, and 
that from the Arabic gahwe. Of other Spanish kitchen names, well- 
known in the West, may be mentioned chi/e (the red pepper), famaz/e (sec 
the November number, p. 276, for definition and recipe), /rzjoles (the 
precious brown beans), a/o/e (a most nourishing gruel of pop-corn meal) 
tortilla (the unleavened bread), and so on. 

Among fruits whose use and names we learned from our Spanish prede- 
‘apricot ’’ (Spanish a/bricogue, from 


cessors are our California pride, the 
the Moors); the “banana,’”’ ‘‘granadilla,’’ ‘“ guava,’’ ‘chirimoya,”’ 
“pitihaya’’ and ‘‘ pomelo¥? the pecan nut and the pifion (peen-yéhn.) 
The mahogany tree (Brazilian »mahogani) or caoba, the palmetto, yucca, 
mesquite, maguey, and many more, remind us of our further debt in 
trees. Indigo and aniline dyes are also derived from the Spanish. So 
are cochineal (cochinella) and caoutchouc (cahuchu). Guaco is a com- 
mon and beautiful weed from which Waco, Tex., gets its name; and 
‘*canaigre ’’ is another, less handsome but more useful. 

Alfalfa, the king of all forage plants, came first from Spain to Peru ; 
thence to Mexico and up here —and its name still testifies to its Moorish 
lineage. Our mutinous wild “alfileree’’ gets its name from some un- 
lettered granger’s attempt upon the Spanish a/f/erta (al-feel-dy-ree-a). 
Any one who will once notice its seed-vesicles will understand the apt- 
ness of its name, which comes from a/f/er, a pin. 

‘** Acequia ’’ (ah-sdy-kee-a), the irrigating ditch which is the life of the 
Southwest, is Spanish by name and custom. ‘‘Ranch”’ is from rancho, 
‘‘ranchero”’ is derived unchanged ; ‘‘rancheree’’ (an Indian village) is 
a corruption of rancheria. ‘‘Corral,’’ ‘peon,’’ “rodeo,” “ hacienda,” 
latigo,’’ ‘‘sombrero’’ are all direct Spanish-Ameri- 


‘“* major-domo,”’ 
cans. Sois ‘‘ vaquero’’ (of which cowboy is a mere offshoot). ‘* Loco- 
weed ”’ is from /oco, crazy. ‘‘Cinch’’ comes from cincha. The cow- 
boy’s leathern ‘‘chaps’’ are short for chapparejos; and his word 
“‘cavvyard’’ (horse-herd) is a still more remarkable liberty with ca- 
ballada. 

“Alcove ’’ is from Spanish a/coba— and back of that, of course, from 
the Arabic. ‘‘Corridor’’ is Spanish, and so is ‘‘ Mosque.’’ ‘‘ Adobe,’’ 
‘‘patio,”’ ‘‘ plaza,’’ ‘‘ pueblo,”’ ‘* presidio,’’ “* azotea,’’ (the flat promenade 
roof) and “jacal’’ (hack-dl; house of palisade chinked with adobe) are 
all Spanish unchanged in form though frequently enough butchered in 
pronunciation. 

The sailor’s ‘“‘capstan””’ is of Spanish invention and christening (cade- 
stran, rope-winder). ‘‘Filibuster”’ is from /i/ibustero ; and ‘‘ caravel,”’ 
“* flotilla,”’ ‘‘ armada ’’ and “‘ galleon ’’ are as recognizable to any intelli- 
gent reader as tothe mariner. ‘‘ Mariner’’ itself, by the way, is of the 
same nationality (marinero). 


‘Renegade ”’ (renegado) and “‘ creole”’ (criollo; properly used only of 
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the children born in America of Spanish or French parents, and pure 
blooded), are familiar words to everyone as ‘‘mestizo’’ (mixed breed 
and “cholo” (cross of European with Indian) are to the scientist. 
“Coyote” is also used by 100,000 citizens of the United States (though 
the dictionaries wot not of it) in a secondary sense to mean a half-breed. 

Many Spanish words or Spanish derivations from Indian tongues have 
become current, not only throughout the whole vast area conquered by 
Spain, but with ethnologists and well-read people the world over. Such 
are cacigue (ca-sée-ke) a word which originated in Santo Domingo, and 
became naturalized in every tribe of Indians between Colorado and 
Bolivia ; estufa, Spanish for stove, but now universally adopted for the 
sacred man-house of the aborigen; cachina, one special dance of one 
special tribe, now generally applied to all Indian ceremonial dances ; 
temescal, the Aztec medicinal sweat house or primitive Turkish bath — 
and many more. 

Equally familiar are ‘‘siesta’’ (shortened from sesta hora, the sixth 
‘reboso,’’ head dra- 


‘ 


hour, noon) the midday rest; ‘‘mantilla’’ and 
peries ; ‘‘poncho”’ that blessed South American invention of a blanket 
with a hole in the center for the head, a pattern followed in all Navajo 
blankets of the very highest order; ‘‘zarape”’ (frequently blundered 
into ‘“‘serape’’); the charming dances of the ‘‘ fandango,”’ “ bolero,”’ 
‘*cachuca,”’ “‘ chica’’ and the like, 

‘*Grandee’’ and “don” need no introduction; but everyone may 
not remember that even our English ‘‘admirals’’ were beholden to Spain 
for their title, which still further back was derived from the Arabic amir- 
al-bahr, ‘‘commander of the sea.’’ Then there is ‘‘ hidalgo,’’ that true 
aristocrat of a word, hijo de algo —‘‘son of somebody as 7s something.”’ 

Miners would be rather lost without ‘‘el dorado’’ (“the gilded’’ caci- 
que of the Colombian plateau) and ‘‘bonanza,’’ and ‘‘ placer,’’ and many 
other words we have inherited from the first American Argonauts. And 
the very ‘‘ frontier ’’ they love is only the Spanish fronéera. 

Our castile soap, and Lima (Peru) beans; our sherry (Xeres), port 
(Oporto), Manzanilla, Madeira, Canary and Amontillado wines are not 
much ‘‘masqueraded’’ (another Spanish word); but it is not so easy to 
recognize, in the ‘‘sirroons’’ so familiar to the indigo trade the original 
zurvones. ‘‘ Filigree’’ is a bit wide from fligrana ; and the German 
‘‘canaster’’ tobacco seems to have wandered far from the Spanish 
canastra, basket. The peanut is quite unrecognizable ; but it was dis- 
covered by the Spanish, and is still called in South America mani (its 
Quichua name), and on this continent cacahuate, a corrupted Aztec word. 
In its old home it had a dignity we do not give it ; being converted into 
flour as well as into the delicious drink chicha ; and I have exhumed it, 
unharmed, in the laps of Peruvian mummies ot great antiquity. 

It would be easy to go on indefinitely with a trail so interesting; but 
this paper is not meant for a monograph, and enough has been set forth 
to give to the studious a start on personal research ; and to the average 
reader some faint hint of the debt our diction owes to the same once- 
splendid nation which gave us most of our New- World geography. 














UNFRETTED HOLIDAYS. 


HILE no one will dispute the beatitude of the 
meek, it is modern experience that what earth the 
meek inherit nowadays is mostly the waste corners. 
And while the Saxon is not supremely liable to any 
of the special blessings mentioned in the shortest 
and best sermon ever preached, he has somehow 
usually inherited the sort of earth which is the 
share of the meek 

Resignation — the thinking that what is is best, 
and letting it go at that, is called another name 
when others practice it. ‘To those who mourn that 
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the christian virtues are dying out, it is enough answer to point to the 
Easterner, about these days, backed up against the register and persuad- 
ing himself that he really likes the climate that he lives in — or, rather, 
that he takes very good and costly care to live out of, for no animal 
could live really 77 it the year round. He also thinks that he thinks 
such air salubrious and bracing; and is wont to declare that he would 
find it monotonous to be where the weather was always decent. Just 
how he expects to reconcile his uneasy tastes to heaven does not yet 





Photo. by Crandall, Pasadena 


L. A. Bag. Co 
CASTILIAN ROSES IN DECEMBER 
En varios arroyos del camino y en e] parage en que nos hallemos, a mas de las parras, hay varias rosas de 
Castilla 
Letter dated from the newly projected Mission of San Diego in Northern California 1769, by Father 


Junipero Serra 
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appear. Maybe St. Peter will let him sneak outside the pearly gates and 
freeze his feet once in awhile, just to keep him from getting lonesome. 

As every traveler knows, there is no land on earth so vilely unhabita- 
ble that people will not inhabit it if they were born to. The howling 
desert is the best place in the world to the desert-born ; and he wonders 
how people can endure to live in countries where they say it actually 
rains sometimes. The denizen of Guayaquil would not feel it at all safe 
to reside where there is no yellow fever. And one never emerges from 
these ignorances util one has traveled and learned to compare. 





L.A. Eng. Co CHEROKEE ROSES Photo. by Crandall, Pasadena 


(iathered from a Pasadena Rosewalk in December 
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As a matter of history and scientific proof, great extremes of weather 
are not healthful. Consumption — by far the deadliest disease among 
Saxons—and pneumonia, its cousin, are inventions of countries that 
have severe winters ; and the innumerable train of ills that spring from 
cold weather and the confinement necessary to escape it, kill more peo- 
ple every year than the cholera, and the tropic fevers. 

As for the notion that bitter cold is ‘‘ bracing,’’ it is too stupid to sur- 
vive a moment in any mind that will give ita moment’s thought. Air 
cold enough to prickle on the skin, to stimulate it, like the evaporation 
of alcohol or camphor, 7s bracing — but it does not progress with the 
fallof the mercury. Forty degrees above zero is just as bracing as forty 
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below. There is not in the world an atmosphere more bracing than 
that of the Southwest. The piney air of Flagstaff on a fall morning 
when the thermometer might mark 50°; or the same temperature in 
Southern California after the ‘‘ winter ’’ rains have re-created the air - 

those are as tonic and exhilarant to skin and lungs as ever man found 
And it is health and joy without danger. 

Tradition dies hard; and the Saxon tradition is of a snow-bound 
Christmas. You sit in your air-tight house, superheated by a raging 
furnace —thankful that you are not the shivering ones who press their 
blue faces against the pane. You cannot step outside your own door, 
Christmas eve, to fill your lungs with God’s air, for fear you swallow 
pneumonia too. 

No one will deny the charm of the Holidays back in the home of our 
childhood. It was a precious season — even the unwilling brute weather 
was forced to contribute to our joy, The snow-ballings, and coastings, 
and sleigh-rides, and skating were delightful ; even if one had to rejoice 
with trembling. 

But, after all, ‘ha¢ was not the secret of our pleasure. What makes 
the Holidays is chiefly the heart— and be sure that beats as warm and 
true where it matches the skies as where it is in their despite. 





Union Eng. ( Photo. by Mr 


THE ECEMBER v 

A California Christmas is a// good. ‘The earth rejoices, the skies give 
thanks and are glad. We do not have to be happy between shivers, nor 
imprison ourselves lest Nature slay us. All is joyous together. The 
rains have come, and with them the Resurrection. There are new 
heavens and a new earth ; a turquoise arch above an emerald floor. The 
birds can keep Christmas, too — and a winter which evena goose has too 
much sense to inhabit is not fit for christians. We roll upon our lawns, 
or swing in hammocked verandas, or gather roses from the bushes that 
over-run the house, and sniff the breeze across the orange-blossoms — 
while above the dark-green orchard the ineffable snow-peaks of the 
Sierra Madre climb twice as tall on the blue sky as the loftiest moun 
tain in the East. And in the air is such a tangof freshness and strength 
and inspiration that to drink it is like breathing champagne. 

We sit out and read out, we ride, drive, walk, take a swift plunge into 
the Pacific surf and out. The children do not need to be buglar-proofed 
against colds, or croup, or pneumonia. Day-long they are out of doors, 
undeterred from God and Nature, and so with better bodies and minds, 
and hearts — but the same old child-faith in Santa Claus. 
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WITH ORANGE BLOSSOMS AT 
CHRISTMAS. 


BY GRACE ELLERY CHANNING 


Thou’lt never know: I sent thee blossoms white 

And perfect as an earthly tree may bear, 

Wet with fresh dews, and odorous as fair ; 

So pure, so fresh, they need not dread the light 

Of thine eyes on them. Happier than I, 

I sent my flowers where I may not go ; 

And close beneath the petals’ perfumed snow 

And sheltering leaves, safe-hid, my heart doth lie — 
Thou’lt never know ! 


Poor heart! I laid it there wet through with tears, 
Trampled and torn and stained, unfit for thee ; 
Unfit— and yet — poor heart !— so filled with prayers 
For pardon, passionate grief, and purer love, 
I dared to send: wilt thou receive? Ah me! 
I heaped the heavy flowers so close above 

Thou’lt never know ! 


Pasadena 


THE MoaulI SNAKE DANCE. 


BY H. N. RUST 





UCH a journey as that from Los Angeles to Hol- 
brook, Arizona, over the Santa Fé route, is pleas- 
ant and interesting ; with its panorama of moun- 
tain and desert, dead lakes and volcanoes, and 
many Other attractions. From Holbrook, the way 
to the famous Mogui villages—the ‘“ province of 
Tusayan,”’’ as the Spanish explorers called it —is 
by wagon over a sandy and thirsty road of about 





ninety miles. If not exactly easy, the trip is far 











from dull, with instructive sights of the edge of 
the Painted Desert, its strange sentinel buttes of unusual size, shape and 
color, its glimpses of primitive life, its petrified logs, its few ‘‘ wells,’’ 
muddy and far between. It is impressive to think that this dry and 
barren land has been for ages loved as home by human beings. The 
peculiar freaks of erosion in the mesas and buttes add greatly to the 
impressiveness of the lonely landscape. Here and there along the road 
are the rude Aogans of the nomadic Navajo Indians — huts made by 
setting up poles with their tops together, and banking them over with 
earth. We saw the Indians tending their flocks of sheep and goats; 
the women grinding corn on the me/afes (mealing-stones), or weaving 
their blankets from the ‘‘ weaver’s beam’’ hung to the roof or a juniper 
bough. 

At noon of the second day after leaving Holbrook we had descended 
into Keam’s Cafion and were at Thos. Keam’s hospitable little trading- 
post. It is one of the surprises of Arizona to find, away out here in the 
desert, the comfortable home of a cultured Englishman. 
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A GENERAL VIEW F HUALF 


The Tow f the Snake Dance 


From Keam’s to the first mesa of Moqui is twelve miles down the 
lonely valley. At the foot of the great level table-land, which rises 660 
feet above the plain, we left our outfit in charge of the Indians, and be- 
gan the toilsome climb up the winding path to the top of the cliff. There 
we were met by several of these friendly people and conducted to the 
quarters that had been secured for us in Si-chom-ivi— in the house of 
Mi-si-te, the weaver. 

This first mesa, the farthest east of the line of Moqui table-lands, con- 
tains three pueblos, built in the remarkable communal architecture 





L.A. Eng ( MOQU MAIDENS.- I Ac. Vv 
The curious coiffure typifies the open squash-t m, wh is the Moy f maide Marrie 
women wear the hair in rolls which represent the faded son tk 
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which is characteristic of the Pueblo Indians. The names of these 
interesting villages in their order are Tehua, Sichomivi and Hualpi - 
the latter at the western tip of the mesa, the largest and the most pic- 
turesque of the three, and the place where the snake-dance is held. In 
Tehua the language spoken is entirely different from the speech of the 
six other Moqui towns.* Yet the inhabitants seem on good terms with 
their neighbors. The population of Tehua by the census of 1891 was 
161; of Si-chom-ivi 103; of Hualpi 232. Of the total 496, there were 
248 males and 248 females. The total population of the seven Moqui 
pueblos is 1996, of whom 999 are males and 997 females —a surprising 
equality. 











L.A. Eng ¢ THE SACRED DANCE-R K, HUALPI Pi ya.C.¥ an 


The communal architecture of the Pueblos has been fully described by 
Bandelier, Lummis, Cushing, and other students among these interesting 
people. In some pueblos there are six stories ——each set back upon the 
one below, so that the whole communal building resembles a series of 
terracesorapyramid. The highest houses of the Moquis(who call them- 
selves not Moquis but Hiipi, ‘‘ the people of peace ’’), are three stories ; 
and owing to inequalities in the mesa they are not so regular as in some 
other Pueblo villages. The lower stories used to be all blank walls, and 
the only approach to the house was by ladders from the ground. When 
these ladders were drawn up the people were safe from attack by ordin- 

*For the good reason that its people are Tehua Pueblos who fled here from the 


Rio Grande valley, 300 miles east, after the Pueblo Rebellion of 1680, It is therefore a 
‘new town "’ as Moqui dates go.—Ep 
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ary foes. The ground floor rooms were reached through trap-doors in 
the floors of the second story. Nowadays the first story generally has a 
door. Our room had also two windows. The floor was hard-packed 
clay. A fireplace, table, two chairs and plenty of sheepskins were the 
furniture. 

The snake-dance we have come so far to see occurs once in two years, 
in August, in an open space on the east side of the village of Hualpi 
between the houses and the edge of the cliff. A big sacred rock (a sand- 
stone pillar which has been left by erosion on the top of the mesa), 
stands at the south end of this dancing-ground. Near it are the en- 
trances to the subterranean es/u/fas,* here called £76-va, or sacred council 


a eee 





L. A. Eng. ¢ A CORNER IN HUALPI 


chambers, which are part of every Pueblo town. In some pueblos they 
are above-ground and circular; but here they are hewn out of the bed- 
rock of the mesa, and are reached by ladders from above 

Close to the houses about midway of this open space a little booth of, 
cottonwood branches had been built for the occasion, its opening closed 
with a white cloth. In front of this an ancient hewn plank covered a 
small cavity in the rocky floor. 

To the Moqui the rattlesnake is the God of Water — and, of course, in 
the desert, water is the first and greatest necessity. The lightning is 


*The estufa was, in the ancient Pueblo economy, the Man-House — not only the 
council-room but the home of the warriors, while the women and children lived in 
the terrace-houses.—-ED. 
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L. A. Eng. Ce Photo. by A. C. Vroma 
the snake’s tail striking the clouds ; and the thunder is his rattle. Nat- 
urally, the most important ceremonies in their strange ritual are con- 
nected, therefore, with the rattlesnake, and are designed to propitiate 
him so that he will send rain. 

For eight days before the dance -- which is the last act of the cere- 
monial —they conduct secret rites in the £74-va, to which few white 
men have been admitted. Six days before the dance the men of the 
Snake Order go down into the plain and hunt the rattlesnakes, which 
they tickle with a wand of eagle-feathers, catch and put into bags. The 
snakes are carried to the £76-va and put in large. earthen jars. For five 
days before the dance the dancers fast and purify themselves, drinking 
copiously a secret brew of herbs which is supposed to fortify them 
against snake-poison. This decoction is called MAh-que-be, or ‘‘ virgin- 
drink.”’ 

The snake-priests brought out the bag of reptiles on the afternoon 
of the dance, and deposited it in the booth of branches, which is called 
ki-st. Very late in the afternoon— not over half an hour before sunset 
—the Antelope-men emerge from the estufa and file to the 47-s7 where 
they hold a preliminary rite, dancing with a rattle of gourds whose 
sound reminds one of the pattering of rain. In a short time they are 
followed by the Snake-men ; the two orders being distinguished by differ- 
ences in paint and what there is of costume. 

The housetops and corners were filled with spectators. Some wer¢ 
whites, including our party from Los Angeles and several from the East; 
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but the great majority were Indians — Pueblos and Navajos from far 
and near. 

After some preliminary exercises and invocations, the Snake-men in 
turn took snakes from the bag in the booth and began to circle in the 
dance, each one being accompanied by an Antelope-man. Sometimes a 
Snake-man took two of the reptiles at once. The dancer puts the snake 
crosswise in his mouth, holding it firmly in his teeth, its head toward 
his right shoulder. One dancer had a small rattler wholly in his 
mouth except its head, and carried it thus through the dance. Another 
snake, a large one, twisted itself so tightly into the long hair of its cap 
tor that he had to get help to disentangle it. Frequently the dancers 
flung the snakes from their mouths to the ground, by a quick jerk of 
the head forward. When the liberated serpent would coil on the ground 
to strike, one of the Antelope-men would stroke it with an eagle-feather, 
which at once caused it to try to escape. As soon as it was uncoiled and 
in retreat, the dancer would quickly catch it with his fingers just back 
of the head, take it again in his mouth, and resume the dance. In all 
cases the utmost care seemed to be used to catch the snakes in the same 
manner. I inferred that this was to avoid as muchas possible the danger 
of being bitten ; and am convinced that the snakes had not been 
drugged nor their fangs removed. 

Finally all the dancers tossed their snakes in a heap near the foot of 


the sacred sandstone pillar, keeping the squirming mass compact by 





*This is fully established. The snakes are venomous as ever. Care in handling and 
the certainly efficacious mah-que-de are the only precautions used. I have seen several 
dancers bitten without serious results ; but no Moqui who has not gone through the 
necessary preparation dare risk it.—Ed 
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application of their eagle-feathers all around. The sacred meal, which 
is the last invocation, was sprinkled over the snakes; and the ceremo- 
nial was at an end. The dancers rushed in; each caught up several 
snakes in each hand; and dashing past the crowd of spectators they 
descended the cliffs by paths leading to different quarters of the compass. 
At the foot of the mesa they released the snakes, with further ‘‘prayers’’ 
to them to be propitious. The great biennial prayer for rain was 
ended ; the participants in the strange but sincere ceremonies cleansed 
themselves and donned their everyday garb, and the people of Moqui 
settled down to their customary quiet life, awaiting the result of their 
invocations. 

Corn and wool are the chief staples of the Moquis, and weaving is 
their principal industry. Down in the sandy valleys below the mesas 
are many small cultivated fields of corn and melons. Around these fields 
we saw many little ‘‘ prayer-sticks’’ set in the ground. These were care- 
fully prepared twigs with sacred feathers bound to them, They are 
thought by the Hiipi to keep up the prayer which the owner of the field 
utters when he sets them out. 

After this wierd and wonderful dance we found it very interesting to 
visit the people in their homes. The houses are neat and clean, 
with clay floors and white-washed walls ; and the people picturesquely 
and comfortably dressed, though some of the little children run about 
entirely nude. The mealing-stones, on which corn and wheat are ground 
by hand, are in every house. Many bows and arrows hang on the walls, 
but these are only for ceremonial use, for the men have fire-arms, and 
are expert with them. In some houses we saw the weavers at their rude 
looms, making the durable black man/as, the national dress of all Pueblo 
women. The Mogquis are famous for the excellence of this work, and 
the other Pueblos from all over New Mexico make this long journey to 
buy Moqui mantas. The Moquis make their own pottery of clay, and 
we saw women doing it; but their wares are not so fine as those of some 
of the other Pueblo tribes. They make a very characteristic basket, 
placque-shaped, which is unlike any other aboriginal basketry. Their 
water-jugs are also baskets, gummed outside, and with loops for carrying 
by a thong; for these curious people bring all their water for domestic 
use from a little spring near the foot of the cliff to the top of the great 
mesa. 

Altogether our visit to the snake-dance and to these strange people 
who live so contentedly upon so little, far from the rest of the world, 
and in a bare, lonely desert, keenly interested us in every way. They 
were very kind and courteous to us, and did not take offence at our 
curiosity ; and we left their lofty mesa and began our homeward journey 
with not only striking memories of the grotesque rites we had witnessed, 
but with a better understanding, and friendliness, and respect for the 
mesa-dwelling People of Peace. 


Pasadena 
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8 IRRE INNOR 


AKENED by the sweet clamor 
of bird voices, one looks forth 
upon a garden green as with 


the verdure of summer; and yet it is 
Christmas-tide. On the mountains, 
yonder, sits the snow; but the heart 
of the valley is ever warm, and there 
is no hint of frost in the breezes that 
dally with the rose by the garden gate. 

The shower has beaten many of the 
tender blossoms low. 

The chrysanthemums, undisturbed, 
shake the rain drops from their tousled 
heads and stand boldly erect — gay 
patches of color against the gray stone 
wall. The scarlet blooms of a geranium 
flame out from an emerald setting, 
shaming the nasturtiums that flaunt a 
bouquet of reds in the border. 

My neighbor’s place is separated 
from mine only by a hedge of laures- 
tina—and Conchita takes the morning 
air at this hour. 

Ah, there she is! What a picture— 
with the heavily fruited boughs of the 
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orange tree bending above her, and the sunshine caressing her rounded 
throat and crimsoned cheek. 
**Conchita, I shall make a sketch of you.” 
‘*Yes? But assuredly in another gown—the one I wore at the fiesta.”’ 
** No, no, just as you are; and I shall call it ‘A Castilian Rose.’’ 


Down the street on either side, stately eucalyptus trees are silhouetted 
against the sky. 

Under the shadow of a giant magnolia is a cottage, embowered in helio- 
trope that flings its purple spray to the very eaves, 

The mansion across the way has no greater treasure, although orchids 
grace the conservatory and rare flowers with unpronounceable names 
bloom in the parterre. 

The roses are not so perfect as later; but the snowy clusters of La 
Marque make a brave showing still, and the Safrano unfurls its creamy 
buds in every garden. The unhandsome, weedy blossom of the century 
plant is not infrequently seen, for the plant blooms at any season. 

In sheltered nooks a subtle perfume suggests the presence of violets, 
and further search reveals the dainty flowers, half hidden under a mat 
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of leaves. But 
a perfume that 
is not born of 
the violets is 
in evidence. 
Look ! Here 
and there 
amony the 
glossy leaves 
of the orange 
tree gleam 
star-like blos- 
soms to herald 
the harvest of 
another year. 

The well- 
kept grounds 
surrounding the homes in the newer 
quarter of the city delight the eye of the 
winter visitor, and earn for Los Angeles 
the right to be named the garden spot of 
the south. 

It is old Los Angeles, however, that the 
lover of the picturesque will seek. A 
stone’s throw from one of the principal 
thoroughfares are gardens, neglected, vet 
with a certain beauty of theirown. Vines, 
unpruned, run riot; rose hedges have 
grown to be impenetrable thickets; and 
the sturdy geranium overtops the highest 
of the quaint adobe dwellings. 

The public gardens of Los Angeles are not yet fully perfected; but 
their beauty is beyond question. Strolling along pleasant paths that 
wind in and out among flowering shrubs and broad-leaved tropical 
plants, or resting in the shade of a spreading palm, one might easily 
fancy that itis June, ratherthan December. The grass is velvet beneath 
the feet ; the sunshine that calls the flowers to life is living!gold ; and 
over all the sky, tender, serene, is “‘ like the smile of God.”’ 
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A REMNANT OF THE ICE AGE. 


BY E F LEAVENS 





> 
OJOURNING last summer in San Antonio cafion, 

I made a discovery I think interesting. 

One day in August, after emerging from a 
struggle through the dense and thorny chaparral 
near Dell’s camp, I found myself upon a narrow 
spur that makes for a third of a mile from Cuca- 
monga mountain into the cafion, at an even height, 
above the cafion bed, of 700 or Soo feet. Before 
me was the most magnificent scenery, both up 
and down San Antonio, and over the divide into 
the San Gabriel, and beyond to Mount Wilson 
and adjacent ranges, thirty miles away. 

But what arrested my attention most, was two parallel lines of debris 
that curved gracefully down the steep bed of a small cafion in the form 
of a reversed letter S. The first flash of thought was: ‘‘someone has 
here built an immense irrigating canal.’”’ But reason said : 
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‘‘This is the bed, and these lines of debris are the lateral moraines 
of a fossil glacier.’’ 

After I had expended two days’ labor on a rough trail through the 
chaparral, my friend, Mr. Thornton, rode a mule up to the point of ob- 
servation, and took a photograph of a portion of Cucamonga mountain 
which included a general view of the ancient course of the glacier. 

A few days later, Mr. Butterfield (of Dell’s camp) and myself made a 
tour of investigation along the upper portion of this cafion bed, hoping 
to find additional evidences of glacial action, and were richly rewarded 
We found that the lines of debris —approximately too feet apart, and 
from 10 to 15 feet in height — were made up mostly of light-colored 
granite and marble boulders, ranging from a few inches in diameter to 
the size of asummer cottage. Many of these rocks were so poised as to 
be quite resonant, and rang like pieces of steel when we stepped upon 
them. We found occasionally a polished or a striated surface, but the 
traces of ice action seem to have been mostly obliterated. The moraines 
retained definite form for perhaps three-fourths of a mile, the slope of 
the glacial bed increasing from about 12 per cent. at the bottom to 24 
per cent. at the top. These are only careful guesses, as we had no 
means for securing accurate measurements. 

At the summit, or rather where the laterals lose their definite char- 
acter, we found a gorge six or seven hundred feet in length, walled in 
by dark-hued basic rock —the width of the glacier bed at the bottom, 
and merging into the mountain sides hundreds of feet above us. On 
the rocky walls to the right of us, we found most startling evidences 
of glacial action. The granite was gouged and carved into fantastic 
forms to a height of 300 feet or more. Much of the surface was highly 
polished, and as we changed our position, we caught varying angles of 
reflection from its glimmering sides. While we failed to find any 
well defined grooves or scratches, the general trend of the erosive force 
was well marked, following the slant of the cafion bed. Mr. Thornton 
subsequently secured a negative of a representative portion of these 
rocks. Unfortunately, photography fails of reproducing either the re 
flected light, or the striation, as the accompanving engraving shows 
During ten weeks of tramping over the mountains in that vicinity, I 
found no other rocks polished as these were, though the formation is 
a characteristic one. Whatever value attaches to negative evidence 
should be accorded this fact. 

Continuing up the bed of the cafion, which became gradually steeper 
until it merged into the half-funnel shaped slide of loose, angular rocks 
so characteristic of the upper Sierra Madres, we reached at last the 
sharp crest of ragged rock that circles about the head of the cafion, 
some 3,000 feet above the ancient glacier bed. This encloses several 
hundred acres, an area sufficient for a large accumulation of snow, 
which would inevitably be forced by its own weight down through 
the narrow chasm, and so form the glacier. 

It is not to be presumed, of course, that sufficient snow and ice could 
integrate, under existing climatic conditions, to fill the rocky gorge to a 
depth of 300 feet and more ; to grind with irresistible power through th« 
hard granite, and carry and deposit rocks weighing hundreds of tons, in 
parallel lines. Rather, these moraines should be considered a remnant 
of the remote glacial epoch, when, in the procession of the equinoxes 
Southern California was favored with a polar or circumpolar climate. 
It will be noticed by anvone who observes the mountains that whereas 
‘*Old Baldy,’’ at an altitude of 10,120 feet, retains his thick white cap 
until well into spring, Cucamonga, at 8,500 feet, is merely frosted over, 
and the snow disappears in a few weeks from the time of falling. 

It remained for me to explore the lower end of the glacier bed, in 
search of a terminal moraine, which I did about a week later. The 
rocks below the point where I first observed them soon lose their linear 
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arrangement. I found, in two or three places, transverse rows of more 
than usually large rocks, which may have marked different successive 
terminations of the glacier, but I do not feel certain regarding it. 

This cafion joins the San Antonio, about a mile above the tunnel of 
the San Antonio Light and Power Co., and the glacier bed can be 
reached with little difficulty by way of its cafion, although there is no 
trail, and I doubt if human feet have traversed it many times. This in- 
teresting relic of a time when this was not the ‘Land of Sunshine” and 
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roses and palms, while near the routes of mountain travel, is hidden 
from the main trail by the mountain.spur before mentioned, and has 
thus escaped general notice. It is visible from the upper portion of the 
toll trail to ‘‘Old Baldy,’’ but as only one moraine is in view, its true 
character is not revealed. 

Of course this glacier was a small affair. Still, it furnishes interesting 
evidence regarding former climatic conditions, and would seem to indicate 
that primitive man, in this region, may have lived on polar-bear’s meat 
instead of the grizzly’s ; and clothed himself in walrus-hide and seal-skin, 
rather than solely in his innocence. These traces of the ancient course 
of an ice stream would certainly repay careful scientific investigation. 
I will gladly furnish such information as I possess to anyone who may be 
tempted to make further research, 

Pasadena 








IN A MEXICAN PLAZA. 


BY EDWIN HALL WARNER 


HE state of Jalisco is the Andalusia of Mexico. 
Nearly in the centre lies Guadalajara, the garden 
city of the west. To the north, a few miles dis- 
tant, passes the rio Santiago, its fertile valley heavy 
with the harvest. Towards the south, the plateau 
falls away to the /ierra caliente, where the ripening 
cane sweetens the air, and the coffee plantations 
give aromatic promise of the future. To Guada- 
lajara comes the product of the hot lands and the 
temperate, and she proudly calls herself the western 
capital ; as well she may, for her merchants are 
shrewd and trade for gain; her bankers lend that 
increase may come ; her people are the most hospitable in a hospitable 
land. Facing the p/aza stand the cathedral and palace; occupying the 
other two sides are the forfa/es, where is sold much that is curious and 
odd to the stranger. At night the plaza is thronged, and the persistence 
of the Andaluz type may be noted in the golden hair and brown eyes of 
the women. The manti//a has been replaced by dainty French bonnets, 
and Paris gowns are not unusual. A laughing, chattering, light-hearted 
crowd it is, as it circles round, highly content in the warm, music-laden 











air. 

But in the early morning, the plaza pleases me best. I leave my 
rooms near by and meet the fresh, earthy odor of the newly-watered 
street. In the doorway opposite is Juliana talking slyly to the young 
lechero, who dallyingly measures out the morning’s milk. She smiles 
brightly as she sees me, for my guarantee has enabled the young man to 
buy on credit the burro standing at the curb. The burro made longer 
trips possible ; customers increased, and the young man now regards 
himself as one of substance, so they are very soon to be married. Who, 
then, more deserving of a bright smile than I, their fa/ron ”? As I walk 
on, the street movement increases. Butchers, vegetable men and water 
carriers hasten to supply early the morning wants of the city. A mov- 
ing haystack appears in the distance; as it approaches I see the tiny 
hoofs and immense ears of the patient little burro all but lost in the 
huge mass of his burden. Near the fountain in the plaza I find the 
flower booths, and impartially make my choice from each. My early 
morning visits have made the women friendly ; and between confidence 
and jests, I am able to piece out their little stories— commonplace 
enough, perhaps, for to few come extremes of pleasure and pain. 

Concha, I know, is enamored of a young mule-driver whose train 
comes from Bella Vistatwice a month. Steadiness and sobriety have 
not always marked his conduct ; but of late he has so mended his ways 
that Ygnacio, his master, has once already entrusted him with the care 
of the train and promises permanent advancement if deserved. Concha, 
too, has changed ; and no longer do her beautiful eyes constantly seek a 
victim. She says that at seventeen one must give over the follies of 
youth. 

Josefa, as is becoming in a young matron, sits demurely in her booth. 
Her deft fingers tie quickly into bunches the new-cut flowers. She turns 
now and again to chirrup brightly to the little Josefita, wrapped snugly in 
a rebozo by her side ; the little one shakes its diminutive fists and tries to 
choke itself with a rose, gurgling delightedly the while. Josefa makes 
me a little bouquet and tells me business is very good. She had thought 
of hiring an adjoining garden, but the season is backward, and if things 
were to go amiss, it would take all she and Perfecto could earn to pay 
the additional rent —and that would be bad. As it is they are doing 
well, very well. 
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‘*Oh!”? she says confidently, ‘‘there are few as blessed as I. The 
sun shines that my flowers may bloom. I have little Josefa and Perfecto. 
Can woman ask more? Saw you ever so good a man as Perfecto, so 
true and kind? As he draws water from the fountain, he stops and 
speaks to Josefita,and the child laughs and seems to know him. Yes! 
I am indeed blessed. And you, sefior— you have a good heart — why 
have you no’’—she hesitates at her own boldness — ‘‘ wife?’’ So happy 
is she that she would have all the world so content. 

Near the fountain I find e/ Chiclanero matador of the bull-fighting 
company which furnishes our Sunday amusement. His evident liking 
for me I am forced to deem a compliment, for in the general estimation 
he ranks a degree or so above the president. He has red curling hair 
and blue eyes, and looks like an Irishman. He speaks his native pro- 
vincial Andaluz in most bewildering style. He has little use for half the 
letters in the alphabet, and slurs over the others in a manner peculiar to 
his province. He is very proud of his profession and repeats again his 
desire to impart to me its mysteries. I would soon become so skilled 
that he would be proud of me. We would star the country together and 
make a fortune. 

I am unyielding in my refusal to seek glory and money in the bull 
ring. I donot tell him that I once yielded to friendly persuasion, and, 
duly instructed in how to do it, met a bull in a corral. Nor doI tell 
him how completely all instructions in the art passed from my mind, 
when at the first shake of the blanket the bull came on. I! forgot that 
I was to turn on one foot and let him pass under my arm. The corral 
wall was high, but not beyond my powers — assisted by the bull. The 
memory of two fractured ribs gives an air of truth to my remark that the 
Anglo-Saxon has not yet been specialized in the direction of the bull 
ring. My ma/ador leaves, and soon Perfecto stands before me. He has 
served his last customer with water ; and unhooking the heavy o//as from 
their straps over his head, he places them on the ground. His white 
calzoncillos are rolled up to the thigh, and the shirt well open at the 
throat shows a sinewy neck and ample chest. He is a model water-car- 
rier, and Josefa is justly proud of him 

“Are you Cristiano ?’’ he asked, as I motioned him to a seat 

‘‘No, only a heretic,’’ I answered. 

‘‘That’s bad. Two years ago we had a heretic here, and ’’—he paused 

‘“‘And,”’ said I. 

‘* He died.’’— I looked properly surprised and was promptly rewarded 
‘Yes! he died very suddenly. He came to convert us, and talked evil 
of our religion. He said his own was the only true religion, and he 
offered us dismal music and an idle Sunday, for our morning mass and a 
bull fight in the afternoon. Why do your people spend money sending 
fratlecitos to this country when we have religion enough already ?”’ 

‘** Don’t know, I’m sure,’’ I answered. ‘ How did your /razle die?"’ 

‘*Some one was dying; and when the priest’s carriage with four white 
mules passed the piaza we, of course, all dropped on our knees as is the 
custom. That man stood up and called us idolaters, and at that a va- 
quero from Ameca shot him through the head. It is bad to be a heretic 
but much worse to be ignorant of the customs of the country.”’ 

As I stroll back to my rooms, I do not doubt the crown of martyrdom 
could have been avoided by judicious instruction in the elements of 
politeness. 

Seattle, Wash 
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Since the December LAND OF SUNSHINE was printed, the movement therein fore 
shadowed hs taken form by the organization of this club, its incorporation under the 
laws of California, and its initiation of the work. Among its incorporators are many 
of the best-known business and literary people in Southern California. 

The objects of the Club are, briefly: 

f South 


te ar ft neral Missions 


The imme 


ern California 


l permanent preserva 
the safeguard ar f any other historic monuments, re s andmerks in this 
section ; and a general promotion of preper care of all such matters It will be a function of the club to secure 


& permanent fund to be applied exclusively t 


A preliminary tour of expert inspection has been made 
There is to be no guesswork in the 


and from it an estimate 


of the most pressing necessities and their cost 


matter ; it is a permanent and practical movement, of which every step will be taken 


with the concurrent judgment of the historical student, the architect, the lawyer and 
the business man 

Roughly speaking, $500 in each case will practically ensure the salvation of San 
Juan Capistrano and San Luis Rey for a generation or more, about as they now stand 
leaving later work until later. It is hoped to do that much this winter ; and after it, 
to care similarly for such other landmarks as may need it, in the order of their 
importance 

The only requisite for membership in the Club is the payment of the dues, $1 per 
year. This sum is practically net forthe cause. There are no salaries, no expenses ot 
officers, and almost no running expenses 

With the February number this magazine will begin to publish all contributions 
to the fund ; and the Club department will have its regular page, besides what space 
may be given to description of general interest of the landmarks we are trying to 
preserve. Several photo-engravings in the same number will show something of the 
necessities of the work and the points where it will begin. 

No man or woman anywhere who cares a dollar’s worth to keep the United 
States from being the only civilized country in the world which lets its only ruins 
disappear, is barred from membership 








‘THE SISTER OF A SAINT.” 


BY MARGARET COLLIER GRAHAM 


F the author of these sketches has not introduced those of us who do 
| not know, to the real Italy, she has created for us another, the air 
of which it is a delight to breathe. 

After one has said delight, one ponders a little,{for the book is fullof 
the pathetic patience of the poor. It is not the poverty that pleases, but 
the art that widens our sympathies and enables us to take in poor Isolina 
and Suor’ Amalia and Assunta and blind Settima. All their little pri- 
vations, their economies, their sacrifices are handled delicately, very 
much as a gentle woman bandages a wound. We know that the writer, 
who was near enough to feel their sorrows, was helpful without intrusion, 
and the knowledge comforts us. 

The yolume into which the stories, six in number, are gathered is 
appropriately beautiful, and now that we read them together we are more 
than ever conscious of their finish, their literary daintiness, their humor— 
this latter of a kind which comes always to those who look deeply into 
life and are content to look and learn and never understand, and in con- 
sequence forbear to instruct. 

Of the six tales, Couleur de Rose seems to me the best; Zhe Basket of 
Anita the least worthy. But whatever one may think of them com- 
paratively, the art is good art, honest art in the main, and as such it is 
more creditable to California than all the local color that was ever used 
to paint the face of ignorance. 


GREETINGS FROM THE WEST. 


BY JULIA BOYNTON GREEN 


Beloved, greeting from the West ! 

God speed your ice-bound Christmas cheer, 
Stern and traditional and dear— 

But we have left that with the rest. 


And often as I write I stop 

To try to fancy snow and sleet, 
While on my page in mockery sweet 
The perfumed orange petals drop. 


My thought beclouds this perfect sky ; 
This breeze I_.greaten to a gale 

Whose gusts adown the chimney wail 
To heighten Yuletide jollity. 


The while shines on our constant sun ; 
This turquoise concave overhead 
Smiles down the insult I have said 
And will not be by mists undone. 


The while the affronted sea-breeze grieves 
Through my tall pine, and from its bough 
Comes, balsam-burdened, and on brow 
And cheek forgiving kisses leaves. 


Can this be Yule? no stinted dole 

Of joy Earth gives her children here, 
But brims the measure all the year, 
Peace and good will to every soul. 


Los Angeles 


bd The Sister of a Saint, and Other Stories: by Grace Ellery Channing 
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Charles Dudley Warner will contribute to the February number a 
charmingly suggestive article on ‘‘Race and Climate.’’ The dean of 
American magazine writers, and probably the most genial presence in 
American literature today, with a charm all his own and a ripeness rare 
in all times, but doubly rare now, Mr. Warner commands an audience, 
whatever his subject. He is especially fitted to speak in a literary way 
of the influence of climate on man, for he has traveled as widely and as 
seeingly as he has read, and knows the face of practically all the Lands 
of the Sun. He raises many questions which are not only interesting to 
every intelligent reader, but of deep importance to humanity. 

Among the other contents of the February number will be a powerful 
story by Lillian Corbett Barnes; a sketch of that unique Spanish- 
American donkey, the Burro, by an old friend of his, very takingly illus- 
trated ; the Petrified Forest; our Chinatown — and, besides, the usual 
liberal] measure of interesting text and illustration. 


Many worthy gentlemen who scratch what horizon they have THEIR 
with all their elbows, every time they turn around, have dis- <oquemeas re 
cussed with becoming gravity if such things can be as ‘‘an American , 
literature,’’ ‘‘a Western literature,’’ and the like, with or without our 
special wonder. They have pretty thoroughly decided that there can- 
not. A local art is impossible to the economies of the Universe as they 
permit it. Evolution may do to decimate the toes of a horse, or to 
specialize all an ape’s hair to his top; but it may not touch our brains. 
Environment has created a few thousand languages, each at odds with 
all the rest ; but it dare not differentiate thought — nor even the dress of 
thought. ‘‘Literature’’ must be not provincial but cosmopolitan ; and, 
as every self-respected dictionary knows, ‘‘cosmopolitan ’’ means New 
York or London, “ provincial’? means everywhere else. Even Boston, 
the one-time Athens, has at last been elected a province by its biggers if 
not its betters. Cosmopolitan literature seems to tend to be literature 
which turns up its trousers when London is rained on. 
As a fact in cold blood, nearly all great literature has been local. 
America and today are the only place and time wherein to be racy of the 
soil has been to be ‘‘ no art.’’ A gentleman frequently known as Homer 
did something purely local which has managed to last — local in every 
line. The greatest novel ever written in any tongue (and the second- 
greatest book) was a novel of locality ; and its one superior was not 
exactly cosmopolitan. There is a reason why Don Quixole cannot be 
translated into English nor Shakspere into French. 
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The man who cannot tell today, with a page, whether the genius of 
the book in his hand (if it be poem, novel or other pure literature) be 
German, Polish, French, English or No-Man’s Land ‘‘ Modern,”’ wasted 
what time he was learning to read. Of American literature, only, you 
cannot be sure—unless you befall some untutored child of nature like 
Mark Twain. 

Now the Lion believes in evolution — and believes not alone with his 
mouth. Also, that the apes better become former than present genera- 
tions. He has faith that when the coral-‘‘insect’’ experiment shall 
have been enough tested, individuality will again take its turn. He 
presumes that when mankind shall have tired of seeing how like three 
peas in a pod it can be, it will find a sudden worth in originality. Then, 
writers who never saw a lord or a hawthorn may prefer the new to the 
threadbare, and even conceive that the Almighty made the cactus as 
honestly as He didthe heather. Then, an American peer may be counted 
as good material as a little-lord-fauntleroy ; aud our mocker as melodious 
as the throstle which its American celebrants wouldn’t know from 
Adam’s father-in-law if they met the two in the brush. When that day 
of honesty comes, and superstition is lifted from letters — then we shall 
have an American literature ; and every man Jack of us will write of 
nature and of life as he sees them, and not as he has been taught to 
imagine they look to a blind man in a London fog. 

But it is always to be remembered that local literature is something 
more than ill English and a provincial color. Homer did not construct 
a cribbage-board epic and then peg out with an Athenian directory. It 
is not an injection of sabots and the Marseillaise which makes a French 
story French. The German trademark is not pure edelweiss and lieber 
gott. It is the point of view, the sinews in the fingers, that tell us. 
Every nation has its own mental attitude, characteristic and unmistak- 
able; that we have not, is simply because we are not yet a nation —in 
anything but size and money. America, being undigested yet, can 
hardly be so easy of analysis as the old, homogeneous countries ; but it 
should havealready at least one token. Its expression should be newer, 
broader, less tired; more hopeful and more tolerant, since it is the first 
broad proving-ground of the brotherhood of man, the one land which 
all bloods are ‘‘making.’’ It should have more of the impulse of 
youth, yet more of the long sight of him who stands upon the shoulders 
of all that have gone before. 

And amid America, the West at least should need no tag. Unless 
history is a fool and evolution a liar, it must produce a literature dis- 
tinguishable. It has all the advantages of the East, for its people were 
born and bred there ; with the higher education added by transplanting— 
not to mention the climatic aperient. Shall the man who has discovered 
that he can saddle his own horse and his own thought without a valet or 
a precedent, be vague amid the crowd of those who hire both done? Is 
he like to write, who has learned that geography and the grace of God 
do not end with Jersey City, just as the same notch of a man writes who 
judges Creation by the Fourt’ Ward? It is a thing one would feel 
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ashamed to argue with sealed kittens, were it not that the judges and 
most of the makers of literature make themselves believe they have for- 
gotten the laws of gravitation. 

There will be an American literature—even a Western literature. It 
will come when coherent spirit and unborrowed sight do. And no 
thanks to either the Western maverick or the Eastern stalled ox. No 
concurrence of Garlands can hasten nor of Gilders retard it ; it will be 
by the laws of Nature, which luckily do not have to depend on the 
intelligence of her orphans to keep them operative. The same eternal 
truths which begot upon Greece a literature whose face is fair and clear 
through all the ages will give us as sure an heir—when we are fit for 
parentage. An American literature? We had like to have had it more 
than a generation ago; and Poe, Hawthorne, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, 
Emerson, Longfellow and their mates were its evangels. But then the 
War with its barbarian after-rush turned it all upside down, and unmade 
us from a Nation to a country, @nd gave us to do it all over. It will take 
longer, now — but it will be done. 

A “local magazine ’”’ this is and always will be — but never a ___ FINITE 
narrow one. Over a year ago it had some remarks to make 
about the breadth of its field. If the outlook was large then, it is vast 
now. Fourteen months’ quarrying give it to believe the supply practically 
inexhaustible. 

So far as its boundaries are concerned, it does not need to be narrow— 
they are wide enough for any buta board-fenced mind. Geographically, 
its area is California, New Mexico, Arizona and whatever further patches 
constitute the Southwest. In that area there is probably a wider range 
and variety of subject-matter than in all the rest of the Union put 
together ; besides which, this is exclusively the romantic corner of the 
United States as well as the wonderland of the continent. The tallest 
and noblest peaks in the United States, the deepest and noblest chasms 
in the world, the most picturesque aboriginal life in America, our finest 
(and our only) ruins, the strangest and grandest scenery, the most 
remarkable geographic contrasts—all are in this extraordinary area. So, 
too, is the latest and highest development of modern civilization, the 
climax of human achievement to date, the most radical and important 
experiment ever made by the race which just now stands at the head of 
the world. More than that. Here is a microcosm of itself. Every 
potentiality of all humanity and all time is in the human beings of now 
and here. They are not limited because they have interesting and unique 


environment. And while literature anywhere has the whole gamut of 


man at its command, it is not everywhere that it can study side by side 
the modes of life of Abraham and Edison. 

California is logically the commercial and political focus of the entire 
Southwest ; and this magazine will aim to carry out that logic. While 
it believes in the brotherhood of man, it believes the first way to unify 
the whole is to unify the parts ; and it will be very well content if it can 
aid in working out the destiny of mutual understanding and final coher- 
ence in the million square miles which constitutes the Southwest. 


BUT NOT 


NARROW. 
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THE exhausted hero sank upon the 
plains. ‘In a short while the prairie- 
dogs were howling around him, and the 
next day the crows found all that the beasts had left.’’ 
IN THE Made up? No, this gem is from a New York 

HOTBED “weekly illustrated magazine’’ (Chips, Nov. 9). It may be 
OF WISDOM. urged that Chips is hardly a fair sample of Eastern culture, and 
that some people Back Yonder do notthave to chase the dictionary to 
learn what a rodent is. Which is all very true. It is not so much the 
extent of ignorance to which we object; the serious part of it is that 
people who reflect with their feet and reason with their elbows are so 
much permitted to peddle their darkness. The tale of the ravening 
prairie-dogs is perhaps the howlingest thing that was ever printed 
seriously, even in New York ; but it is only the extreme in a prevailing 
type which is all the time cropping out. The Youth’s Companion of the 
same week had an almost equally ridiculous story, Hoofs and Wheels. 
Untruthful in every pore, ignorant of all it tries to portray, it gives false 
impressions and false information to the young readers of the best 
juvenile weekly. And almost in the same breath comes the New York 
Independent—one of the oldest and strongest religious papers in the 
country — calling Kipling’s Jungle Book ‘‘ twaddle,”’ “ flimsy,’’ ‘‘inane”’ 
and ‘‘cheap,’’ and crying aloud for someone to give us some “ honest, 
homemade American ’’ mental fodder. But really there seems no need 
for authors to hasten to our rescue so long as there remain plenty of 
Independents for those who prefer that sort to Kipling. 


AN HONOR When California writers are putting out such books as John 
TO ITS Muir’s and Margaret Collier Graham’s and Ina Coolbrith’s and 
Corer Geese Ellery Channing’s, all within a year, the disciples of anew 
dispensation in the West may change their ‘‘ by-and-by ”’ from apology to 
prophecy. It is not by accident that such work is seeing the light here ; 
not a repetition of the California dawn when a few brilliant chancelings 
plucked the world by the ear. Creative power does not advance with the 
progress of civilization, but culture does; and these books are typical 

of the new California—of high culture. 

All four of these books are literature. The two first (which are also 
longest published) have been as highly praised by the whole cry of 
Eastern critics as any books of the year ; and the two latter, fresh from 
the press, are worthy of their company. 

In The Sister of a Saint, Grace Ellery Channing (now Mrs. Channing- 
Stetson of Pasadena) adds a specific new luster to the little band of 
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literary Californians. For that matter, she does credit to American 
letters in general. The short story is the diamond of fiction, in brilliancy, 
difficulty and rarity ; and there are so few American short story writers 
of the first class that one more counts. We have certainly our share. 
Apart as are their points of view, and their touch, unlike as is their art 
in all things except that it 7s art, Mrs. Channing and Mrs. Graham swell 
the small circle of the elect at almost the same time. 

The finest quality of Zhe Sister of a Saint, I take it, is its human 
touch and insight. This without disrespect to its technique, which is 
admirable. Having a story to tell (the alpha of literature), it knows 
how to get at it—and this is, though not the omega, at least down to 
upsilon. We have a common error of confounding art with artifice, 
which are as far apart as wisdom from smartness ; but it is an error into 
which these stories never fall. All through the telling they shake the 
heart and leave the eyes uncertain. That is what stories are for; and 
one such is worth a million of the now prevailing smartnesses wherein 
many authors (and not always obscure ones) are perennially lifting them- 
selves by the mental boot-straps. 

Four of the six stories are of Italy; and though their field is alien, 
their touch is inevitable and straight to the heart, wherever human nature 
ishuman. There are few higher compliments to an author than that 
he makes us feel for the moment that a poor foreigner is really human, 
like Us—and not a mere lay figure whereon to display the writer’s skill 
as a tailor. 

Couleur de Rose, the longest story in the book, is a noble piece of work 
from whatever point of view. The Colonial tale is excellent in its line ; 
and the one California motif, The Basket of Anita, is a new, delicate and 
characteristic handling of a theme tempting but dangerous to novices. 
Some, who have never enough acquired the confidence of their Maker to 
know that He also created Other People, will find ‘‘ Manuel’’ idealized ; 
I count him a remarkably successful drawing of a difficult figure. But 
it is my disadvantage to know his type intimately, and not to guess at 
him from the superiority of ignorance. Mrs. Channing has had to divine 
what he is; but her intuition of the human secret has served her 
admirably. 

Beyond a few misprints like ‘‘ broncho,’’ ‘“‘Manuelo’’ for Manuel, and 
‘‘mille’’ for mz/, the book is excellently perfect; and it is one of the 
most beautiful of the year. 


It was admirably worth while to bring together in so chaste ‘Sones 
and charming a volume Ina Coolbrith’s California poems. At FROM THE 
this date there is no need to discuss Miss Coolbrith’s rights as a os 
poet, for she won her spurs long ago and beyond cavil ; but this massing of 
her work will certainly add to her fame. Seriatim, it has been enjoyed ; 
collected, it vindicates its claim to permanency. The verse is of a high 
average ; delicate, clear, elevated and of a genuine poetic feeling ; and in 
such occasional bursts as the opening poem ‘‘ California,’’ and the one of 
Rain-in-the-Face, it strikes a note of unusual strength and resonance. 
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The book is mechanically in the unfailing good style of the Riverside 
Press. The untutored West would like to know, however, by what 
authority such a house as Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have used, all through 
the book, the dieresis (€) in place of the accent (€) in such case made 
and provided for words like belovéd. Boston, $1.25. 


A HELP Decidedly the handsomest and most convenient pocket- 
THAT 


dictionary for the beginner in Spanish or the business-man who 
HELPS. , 


hassome need of such a reference-book, isthe Excelsior English- 
Spanish and Spanish-English Dictionary, by A. M. A. Beal. Real 
‘*pocket-size,”” round-cornered, bound in Russia and with a double 
marginal index, its make-up really leaves nothing to be desired. Its 
arrangement is equally convenient. The vocabulary covers about 60,000 
words of those most likely to be needed by the class for whom it is pre- 
pared ; including a great number of technical and trade terms. Names, 
geographical terms, weights and measures, irregular verbs, currency, 
etc., are also tabulated and explained in both languages in a labor-saving 
manner. An excellent new feature is the insertion of blank pages for 
words the reader may care to add. The Excelsior Pub. House, 29 and 31 
Beekman st., N. Y. $2. 


MARY A new book by the author of 7he Led-Horse Claim is always welcome, both 
HALLOCK for its own sake and as an addition to Western literature. Mrs. Foote’s 
FOOTE. The Cup of Trembling, just out, is in several respects her best work. It 
shows growth in power without loss of zest. Here are four short stories 
very far out of the common ; very real, but not at all after the sort of the mud-puddle 
realists; usually tragic, but not with that mode of tragedy which alienates the reader ; 
plenty human. and with a good sense of proportion Above all, they are wholly ixter- 
esting. An occasional sentence gives one to rage that a writer who can make such 
arrowy prose as she can, will make such snarled clauses as she sometimes permits 
herself. But as to the contagion and value of these stories of the Northwest there are 
no two opinions—nor of the rare beauty of her cameos at her best. Mrs. Foote is one 
of the few authors who can illustrate her own books admirably; and it is a disap- 
pointment that this one does not complement the charm of her pen with the charm 
of her brush. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, $1.25 


TURNED If one has to grow impatient now and again with the limita- 

eueihene tions of Zhe Critic— limitations which are, after all, mostly the 
fault of its congenital horizon—one is glad to begin all over at such fine 
larger flashes as its review of Kipling’s Jungle Book and of Kipling as a 
jungler, in its issue of Nov. 23. Critical uncriticlikeness such as this, 
and one of the reviews of Séortes of the Foothills, and a recent 
leader on the ‘advantages of ignorance’’ (or words to that effect 


almost persuade one to be, if not a Critic, at least a life-subscriber. 


John Muir, the prophet of the Sierra, has just been visible in this end of the State 
for the first time in 19 years. To the sorrow of letters, he has a good fruit-ranch and 
a disinclination. The Lion has anything but a grudge against Mr. Muir; but does 
wish that destiny knew its business a little better. Any fool can be comfortable ; but 
men who can climb a Sierra pine to find the heart of a Sierra storm, have no business 
tobe. To pick prunes when immortality is ripe is good ‘ business ;" but Mr. Muir's 
writing will last a good deal longer than his dried fruit ; and we wish he would prune 
less and pen more 


Ina Coolbrith has this month been visiting her long-ago home in Los Angeles 
and many friends are glad to note her full recovery from a long illness. 











AZUSA. 


MAR M OWMAN, 


ZUSA lies at the mouth of the principal canon of Southern Cali 
fornia, only about a mile below the point where the gorge of 
the San Gabriel river emerges suddenly from the Sierra Madre 

and fans out into the richest valley in America, the far-famed San 
Gabriel. To the traveler whirled through on a Sauta Fé train the valley 
just there is likely to be deceptive ; for the wash of the river is broad 
and sown with boulders, and the face of the landscape near the track 
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seems largely occupied with brush. But one who a 
station and really inspects the locality, is rather bewil« 
one of the most productive and charming corners in California 


localities in the 


The history of the Azusa rancho is that of most other 





San Gabriel valley—a Mexican grant of many leagues given to a favored 
citizen, over whose broad acres roamed vast herds of cattle and bands of 
sheep; then the advent of the American, into whose hands the land 
passed, for what seems now a ridiculously small sum ; incre ised activi 
ties around the hacienda, and the disappearance of that happy-go-lucky 
life of before the locomotive, 


Then came the late lamented boom, with resulting advantages far 
out-numbering the disadvantages ; followed by the sober second-thought 
that real wealth lay, not in town sites and lots at fabulous prices, but 
in the marvelous possibilities of the soil and the life-giving, health- 
restoring climate. Some towns that sprang up in a night, full-fledged 
with fine tourist hotels, street cars and college sites, have gone back to 
acreage ; and orchards of citrus and deciduous fruits are yielding their 
harvest where people stood the night through for the privilege of buy- 
ing a few feet of ‘climate with the land thrown in.”’ 
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The town of Azusa was laid out during the excitement of 1887, with 
the customary auction sale, brass bands and free lunches. But unlike 
some of its less fortunate neighbors, it soon assumed an air of business 
solidity and permanent prosperity. Its shaded streets, cement side- 
walks, handsome residences and fine school houses convey an impres- 
sion of much greater age than it has. It is abreast of the spirit of the 
times in sustaining a kindergarten and a high school. ‘There are 
three churches, Presbyterian, Methodist and Baptist. The latter has in 
process of erection a fine edifice, that would do credit to a much larger 
though less liberal community. In brick business blocks the town is 
also admirably equipped. ‘The Griffith block, in which the postoffice is 
located, is, in finish and furnishings for business, of a quality one would 
look for only in the larger cities. 

Schools, churches and business blocks are potent factors in the pro- 
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gress of acommunity, butit is not on these alone that Azusa depends 
for its material advancement. ‘The town stretches away imperceptibly 
into thrifty groves of oranges, lemons, and deciduous fruits, the quality 
of which is fast bringing this part of the valley to the front as a fruit 
growing district unsurpassed in Southern California, The Azusa country 
took two gold medals for Navel oranyes, and one for Mediterranean 
Sweets at the Midwinter fair at San Francisco in 1894. Though there 
are some old orchards of seedlings still standing—the remains of early 
attempts at citrus culture—tree planting did not begin in earnest until 
after the real estate craze subsided in. 1888. Few orange groves in the 
valley are more than six years old, though it is difficult to realize this 
when driving through the long rows of large, thrifty-looking trees, so 
heavily laden with golden fruit that the over-weighted limbs have to be 
sustained by props to prevent breaking, while the air is heavy with the 
perfume of blossoms—assurance of the next year’s richer harvest. Last 


year the locality shipped east 600 car loads of lemons and oranges. 
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In three years more this amount will double; and it will increase pro- 
portionately in the future as the area planted extends. It would be 
difficult to predict what it may become in the next decade. The supe 
rior keeping qualities of the Azusa navel orange were demonstrated by 
shipments to London, England, the past two seasons. After the long 
journey by sea and land (twenty-six days) the fruit arrived in prime con- 
dition and brought good prices. This was the first experiment in send 
ing oranges abroad. 

The soil is equally well adapted to the growth of deciduous fruits, 
which are dried before shipping. In the opinion of a leading orchard- 


ist, aside from oranges and lemons, olives and apricots will eventually 


prove the most profitable. Small fruits yield abundantly; straw 
berries, blackberries and raspberries are shipped extensively to Los 
Angeles and other markets. The grower of the slow growing trees 
finds himself possessed of a comfortable immediate income by planting 





- 


berries between the rows in his orchard rhe strawberry, espe 


defies time and seasons. Set out in the autumn, it bears the first crop 
in the spring, and keeps on bearing more or less through the vear, th 
berries bei! x quite as fine in December as in June. 

Climate and soil would be impotent in producing these mar 
velous results of horticulture were the third and most necessary ele- 
ment lacking. ‘‘Saint Zanja’’ is the most important in Southern 
California’s calendar of saints Without the moisture dispensed by 
his bounty we should invoke the beneficence of earth, air, and sky in 
vain ; with it, crops are as certajn as the sunshine. The San Gabriel 
river has its source up among the lofty peaks of the Sierra Madre 
It tumbles noisily down the rocky canon, pure,clear,and cold. Above 
the mouth of the cafion the stream is diverted through an extensive 
system of pipes and cement ditches, or zanjas, for domestic use and irri- 
gation. The Azusa Irrigating Company, composed of the ranch owners, 


has completed this system in the last eight months, at a cost of one 
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hundred thousand dollars. It is one of the rare cases where the people 


own their own water-supply, and the members of the company must be 








bona fide own of the land to hold water-stock The ownership of 
land implies the right to a certain amount of water; for water and land 
are bought and sold together, and the title in one is just as absolute as 


in the other Besides this general system, Mr. Alfred P. Griffith h 
very complete special system of waterworks to meet all the requir 
ments of his 2 rcres of land 

At the cold storage works the pure water of the San Gabriel is trans 


formed into crystal ice by the Azusa Ice and Cold Storage Company 
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which is shipped out in big, sparkling blocks, a large quantity being 
used by the Santa Fé route for refrigerator cars. The total length of the 
ditches and pipe of the Azusa system is thirty-five miles. In construct 
ing atunnel and in the development of this enterprise, the company 
has acquired water power sufficient to operate electric cars, lighting 
plants, and manufactories, whenever the time shall be ripe for such en- 
terprises. The primitive cabins of pioneer days are fast disappearing ; 
displaced by cosy cottages and elegant villas, surrounded by well kept 
grounds, rich with trees and perfect flowers. 

The ‘‘mother mountains’’ are close by, with their charms of scenery 
and recreation. The San Gabriel is not only the most important, but 
the most popular cafion in the whole range. Its trout fishing, hunting, 
and camping pleasures are unsurpassed, if equaled. ‘The cabins of the 
Los Angeles Creel Club and the Pasadena Bait Club (both private) are 
there ; and so is the delightful camp of the Follows brothers, the best 
of hosts and guides, 

The main Sierra Madre almost overhangs Azusa on the north ; and 
to the east the San Bernardino peaks, snow-capped and noble, frame 
the wonderful picture. On the south the blue line of the Puente hills 
rims the valley ; and westward, toward Pasadena, towns and villages dot 
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the landscape like pearls upon a field of emerald velvet. From the mesa 
next the foothills, the valley appears one vast orchard of symmetrical, 
glossy orange trees, with the fruit turning to gold in the warm winter 
sun. ‘There is no dividing line between town and country, save the 
long ranks of pepper and eucalyptus-shaded roads, and the water 
ditches glistening in the light like silver ribbons across the green back- 
ground. 

Azusa is on the main line of the Santa Fé Route. The Elsinore R. R. is 
about to begin construction from Azusa to Elsinore, via Covina and Po- 
mona. 

An important factor in the prosperity of Azusa is the A. C. G. Ex- 
change. The citrus interests of the valley had become somewhat de- 
moralized by the packers, who would not buy oranges, but shipped 
them East on commission—a serious detriment to the grower, and no 
benefit to the consumer. So in the fall of 1893 the growers themselves 
organized the A. C. G. Exchange, to handle properly the citrus crop of 
the valley. It was a member of the San Antonio Exchange ; and that in 
turn of the Southern California Fruit Exchange. Two years later the 
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citrus growers of Azusa, Covina, and Glendora organized, for more spe- 
cific benefit of the whole valley, the A. C. G. Exchange, which is now 
packing some fine fruit for fruit so early. California oranges cannot be 
said to reach perfection till about February 1, but the trade demands 
oranges for the holidays, and the growers supply this fruit and lighten 
their trees—to the benefit of the later crop. 

Those who carefully inspect the locality do not wonder that such 
magnificent oranges are produced in Azusa ; but it takes something more 
than fine fruit and a favored locality to get the utmost benefit from the 
market. The managers of the Exchange are extremely careful in grad- 
ing and packing. At first, growers complained that the culling was ex- 
cessive, but they have come to recog- 
nize the wisdom of shipping only the 
very best fruit under the label of the 
Exchange, which has proved by ex- eNDORA— 
perience that scrupulous honesty in —ORANGES 
packing pays. The trade has never . 
found fault with the high quality of 
this pack ; and the buyer has learned 
to rely upon the Exchange label. The 
A. C. G. Exchange now ships not 
only oranges but lemons—the culture 
and curing of the latter being a new 
industry in that locality. 





“COMING TO THE FRONT.” 


T goes without saying, that the development of a country is in direct proportion 
to its transportation facilities. Now that the Southern Pacific railroad (coast 
division) from San Francisco to Los Angeles is about completed (only ¢ miles 

yet remaining unfinished), the counties of San Luis Obispo and the northern part of 


Santa Barbara will receive an impetus that has never before overtaken this part of 


California When this great overland route is completed, real estate will at once, in 


these two counties, feel the pulse-beat, and people will flock here in large numbers 


because heretofore transportation has been very limited, and the country side-tracked 


as it were, and its wonderful resources almost unknown 


The soil of these two counties is rich and fabulously productive. The climate is 
all that can possibly be desired. The rain-fall 


naturally the best watered section in the State and land so cheap, comparatively 


ample, and water abundant (being 


that the investor as well as the farmer will turn his attention to it 


rhe Pacific Land Company incorporated) of San Luis Obispo, Cal,, is the 





owner of some acres of land in these two counties, which it proposes to sell at 


buy, either as an investment or a place on 





prices that anyone, either rich or poor, can 
which to make a home, and thereby, by their works, lay up a competence for the future 


A part of these lands are now being subdivided into and 4o-acre tracts, and will 
be placed on the market at $15.00 to $ peracre. If you are looking for an invest 
ment, this is the place, because there is no doubt that when the Southern Pacific 
railroad is completed (which will be October, 1806) land here will enhance very rapidly 


lo you who are not blessed with much cash, this is what you are looking for, as a 


fortune awaits the thrifty farmer that “ gets in ”’ on the ground floor 
For any information concerning lands, address 
PACIFIC LAND COMPANY 
ARTHUR BRAY, Manager, 
San Luis Obispo, Cal 








Central California 
and the Famous Del [lonte 


HE great majority of Easterners who visit Southern California hold transportation tickets read 
ing to San Francisco, and from thence homeward over the Ogden or Shasta routes. To such we 
would beg to advise that they give themselves ample time to become acquainted with some of 

the world-famous attractions of Central California. They should at least arrange for a few weeks 
stay at the celebrated Hotel Del Monte, Monterey, ‘‘ The Queen of American Watering Places.” 

This magnificent establishment is situated near the shore line of Monterey Bay, in one of the 

most picturesque and naturally beautiful localities on the Pacific Coast. It was founded in 1880, and 
in its comparatively brief career may be credited with having done more than almost any other 
agency to acquaint the world with California's natural advantages. Guests from everv corner of the 
earth have enjoyed its hospitality 

This hotel is both a summer and winter resort of the highest order, and at all seasons is com 

fortably filled, a happy condition rarely the boast of any resort. In winter it becomes the delightful 
retreat of visitors from the colder States, who go there to enjoy its luxurious comforts and its genial 
climate. In summer it is more conspicuous as a resort for pleasure, though retaining its more staid 
character for quiet and uninterrupted comfort 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW HOTEL DEL MONTE 





rhe Hotel is situated in a splendid grove of giant pines and oaks, part or the magnificently 
wooded seven-thousand-acre park entirely devoted to the enhancement of the resort In the 
immediate vicinity of the building is an immense flower garden of one hundred and twenty-five 
, 


acres, the marvelous luxuriance of which must be seen to be properly appreciated. From one year's 


lors 


end to another it is a constant dazzle of gorgeous c 


Bathing, boating, fishing and hunting, clubrooms, billiard parlors, an elegant ballroom, tennis 
courts, croquet grounds, and a large bath-house, are among the delightful diversions, all free to the 
guests. The finest drives in America, through scenes rich in picturesque variety and historic inter 


est, may be included in the never-ending whirl of enjoyment 


No visitor to the Pacific Coast, whether business-bound, health or pleasure-bound, should fail to 
visit Hotel Del Monte. It is but three and one-half hours’ ride from San Francisco by express trains 


of the Southern Pacific Company 


Please mention that you ‘saw it in the LAND OF SUNSHINE.’ 
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